SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
had not, as in Europe, become adjusted to a feudal
agricultural conception of life, with its abjurement of
usury and trade and its sanctification of conceptions of
status, but was introduced by the trading rulers them-
selves from Byzantium, a trading city. In Russia,
therefore, the medieval foundations of a bourgeoisie,
conducting trade and manufacture as distinct historical
functions in cities built by themselves, were never laid.
Political, economic and ecclesiastical power, from the
very outset of Russian history, were entirely in the
hands of a single class. The rest of the huge com-
munity lived either outside the pale of all civilisation
whatever or became the literal chattels of their rulers.
A great middle class, growing by absorption from
below and by making successive revolutionary thrusts
into the aristocratic spheres above them, is almost
absent from the bulk of Russian history.
These basic contrasts explain the significance of
Peter the Great's reforms and the subsequent Euro-
peanisation of Russian society, all of them changes
introduced from above, by the nobility itself. At a
time when middle classes were clamouring for power
elsewhere, the Russian peasants were actually legally
enserfed and the "proletariat" still farther pro-
letarianised. Stolypin's agricultural reforms of the
eatly twentieth century were a belated and ill-feted
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